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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME’ 


PROTECT 


your FRUIT TREES 
and EVERGREENS 


from insect pests 





@ Give your valuable shrubs 
and evergreens the effective, 
safe protection of WILSON’S 
SCALE-O. It is economical 
and easy to apply — assures 
healthy stock in winter 
months, beautiful clean plants 
in the spring. SCALE-O 
eradicates over-wintering 
eggs, larve, scale and insects 
in one application. 


Send for our SCALE-O folder 


Dept. B-115 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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A patch of earth not over-large, 
Which I may stud with flowers— 
_ ’Tis all I pray to keep me gay 
And while eway the hours. 


A patch can ae 


a paradise 


es, your garden can be a spot of beauty, a 


“paradise” of thrills from watching flowers 
rise to stately beauty, and vegetables ripen 


to luscious tenderness. 


Success in growing 


things is largely a matter of where you buy 
your seeds, plants, bulbs. Dreer’s have a 


reputation 


w 


something”’ 
results. A 


for ‘that added 
hich produces prize- winning 


century of experience in the selection of 
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‘Caailiel Work for Late January ° 


SF ee ee ee eed ee ee es ee 


IT IS suggested that garden makers spend an evening or two in fire- 
side gardening. This year’s catalogues are fascinating. 

CYCLAMENS need to be kept cool but must have an abundance 
of light. 

CARE should be taken not to over water the Christmas cactus. Too 
much moisture will cause the buds to drop. 

SHAKING the snow from small evergreens lessens the danger of 
breakage. The work should not be done, however, when the trees 
or shrubs are covered with ice. 

IT WILL soon be time to bring the branches of early flowering 
shrubs into the house for forcing. Pussywillows come very early 
with forsythias a little later. 

THERE is still plenty of time for forcing lily-of-the-valley pips in 
the house. About three weeks will be needed at this time of the 
year. 

DUTCH bulbs which have been stored in the cellar or pit for 
forcing will develop much more rapidly at this season than earlier 
in the Winter. 

IT IS wise to look over gladiolus corms being stored for Winter, 
especially if they are in a somewhat moist place. If signs of mould 
are seen, the plants should be dusted with sulphur. 
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for Better Gardens 


Year-round gardening is indoor 
gardening! GARDENING 
INDOORS, by F. F. Rock- 
well and Esther C. Grayson, 
tells about varieties, culture, and 
uses of suitable plants. Just pub- 


lished. $2.50 


See your garden before it grows! 
THE GARDEN IN 
COLOR, by Louise Beebe 
Wilder, with 320 natural color 
plates, does you this great service 
$7.50 
“A real flower garden encyclo- 
pedia.” E. C. Volz’s HOME 
FLOWER GROWING, 


now reduced in price, gives in 


for every garden season. 


brief, clear form all the informa- 
tion needed by the occasional 
gardener. $3.00 


at your bookstore or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Ornamental 


GOURDS 


Seed from a strain that won first 
prizes at recent Boston Flower 
Shows! 


A remarkable mixture of curious 
small and large fruits, including 
those with bright colors. 


Many have handsome flowers 
during the growing season. All 
are valuable for covering un- 
sightly places quickly. 


Pkt. 15c, %4 oz. 50c, % oz. 85c, 
oz. $1.50 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 
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true-to-type strains is behind Dreer quality. 
Yet Dreer prices are extremely reasonable. 
Get the most out of your 1938 gardening— 
bigger flowers, richer hues, stronger plants ; 


HOUSE plants need fresh air. It is wise, therefore, to open a door 
or window daily but in such a way that a direct draft does not 


Ph SA A PARAS Wed: Ay! 


NURSERY 


: 
more succulent vegetables. . . . Get Dreer's aurea the plants. BROOKVILLE 
for Dependability. ’ lants thrive best in an atmosphere which is not very dr ; 

DREER’S Dae erty P y Sy: ead, Nassau ; 
“Hundredth Anniversary” Electric humidifiers are useful. Water mats under the pots are are - ay : 
GARDEN BOOK New York i 


valuable, and pans of water on the radiator will help to supply 


FREE The most fascinat- : 
moisture. 


ing Dreer catalog ever printed! 
Celebrates a century of hor- 


HYBRID YEWS 








aa POINSETTIA leaves are likely to d by the end of th h ; 
ticultural service. Besides a : y to drop by the end of the month. 
weslth of helptel gestening Then the plant should be dried off gradually and placed on its SPECIMEN LILACS : 
oat canines -aaanaiiie cee side in its pot on the floor in the basement. Early May will be i 
er nee oe the time to repot it. In Over One Hundred Kinds ; 
ia values an rare novel- . . . 
ties. SEND TODAY. JERUSALEM cherries, which are handsome at this season, need an PEONIES 

caine tsi peace, See unusual amount of water. Sprinkling the foliage is advisable, too, IRISES 

| HENRY A. DREER and the fruit will certainly drop in a room into which gas is 
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' Catalog of Quality Seeds, Plante sei Babs. | | AZALEAS need to be kept fairly cool and must be given an abun- ROCK PLANTS 
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dance of water even after the flowering season is over. If they are 
to be trimmed, the work should be done immediately after the 





blossoms have dropped. 
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ARDEN clubs are becoming map conscious.”’ That is an 
interesting statement made by Mrs. Robert Morris 
Seymour, who is the educational director of the garden clubs 
of Greater Miami in Florida. 
Many garden club members 
have discovered that their own 
country is filled with objects of 
horticultural interest. There- 
fore, travel to the horticultural 
shrines with which America abounds is increasing rapidly. 
Mrs. Seymour is able to make out a particularly good case 
for her city because of the fact that the Miami area is filled 
with trees and shrubs from all parts of the world, some of 
them specimens not readily duplicated anywhere. Dr. David 
Fairchild, long connected with the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, has done much to bring choice fruit trees and 
shrubs to southern Florida. The most outstanding garden 
resulting from such introductions is probably that of Admiral 
and Mrs. Arthur Curtis James, which is called ‘‘Four-Ways 
Lodge.’’ Here one finds the famous Madagascar tree and the 
rare Colvillea racemosa, a tree closely related to the Royal 
Poinciana and carrying dense drooping racemes of bright 
scarlet flowers. As a matter of fact, however, some of the most 
unusual horticultural specimens are out- 
side large gardens. There is, for example, 
the now-famous sausage tree, Kigelia 
pinnata, which is illustrated herewith. 
An unusually good specimen is to be 
seen at a filling station on the Old Cut- 
ler Road near the Matheson hammock. 
The sausage tree has been rather widely 
planted in Hawaii, and its peculiar fruits 
have been written about by visitors to 
that island. It is the same tree as that 
found in Miami, and the fruits, which 
really are sausage shaped and one or two 
feet long, are to be seen swinging on 
long cord-like stalks. 

Mrs. Seymour writes that Mazam- 
bique has become an actual place to 
Florida garden makers since the fact has 
been discovered that the Kafir orange, 
Strychnos spinosa, had its origin in that 
province on the east coast of Africa. It 
is an exceptional shrub or small tree 
with beautiful evergreen foliage which 
grows particularly well in Florida. Its 
large, round fruits have edible flesh 
which is said to have the flavor of bran- 
died peaches. There is an excellent speci- 
men in the garden of Thomas Crawford 
on Douglas Road in Miami. Small trees 
and fruit may also be seen at the Tropi- 
cal Experiment Station in Redlands. 


Rare Tropical Trees 


To Be Found in Miami 





The famous sausage tree, a native of Africa, 
now grows in Florida. 


The late Ernest H. Wilson once wrote at length about the 
gigantic Baobab tree, which grows in central Africa, some- 
times with a girth of 90 feet. The flowers of this tree are 
white, saucer-shaped and fra- 
grant. An excellent specimen is 
now to be found at the corner 
of N.E. Second Street and | Oth 
Street in Miami. The flowers 
open about 6 p.m. and drop 
before morning. The African tulip tree, sometimes called the 
Flame of the Forest by African natives, is botanically Spatho- 
dea campanulata. It blooms in January, and a good specimen 
is to be found in the garden of Mrs. J. R. Swanson, South 
Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove. The flowers are a gorgeous 
red in color. 

A fine shade tree for the southern states has been found in 
Tamarindus indica from South Africa. It is fairly wind- 
resistant and may be planted to advantage along highways. 
Its velvety brown pods are used to make a kind of chutney. 
This tree is also grown in Havana, where a health drink called 
Refresco de Tamarindo is made from the pods. 

A good specimen of the Akee tree, Blighia sapida, stands 
in the garden of Mrs. Paul R. Scott, 598 N.E. 56th Street. 
When in full fruit, it looks as if deco- 
rated with Christmas ornaments. This 
fruit is known to epicures as ‘‘ Vegetable 
Brains.”’ 

In addition to these and many other 
specimens, Bay Front Park, containing 
39 acres extending from Biscayne Boule- 
vard to Biscayne Bay, is filled with 
tropical trees, shrubs and flowers. Vis- 
caya, too, the famous Deering estate, 
south of Miami, contains a great variety 
of imported horticultural material and 
is open to the public on payment of a 
fee. 


Seeking Control of the 
Japanese Beetle 


When Japanese beetles, the offspring 
of those that slipped unobtrusively into 
the United States some time before 1916 
on nursery stock from the Far East, 
were first discovered in New Jersey, en- 
tomologists could suggest no effective 
way to stop their spread. In their native 
home, various parasites and predators 
keep these beetles from becoming a seri- 
ous economic pest, but those that mi- 
grated here brought no natural enemies 
with them. Consequently they multi- 
plied rapidly. Now they infest continu- 
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ously about 11,400 square miles, mostly in New Jersey, but 
running into New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Mary- 
land. Isolated colonies have sprung up elsewhere along the 
Atlantic seaboard. Nothing can be done to stop the natural 
spread of the Jap beetle here. Each year it extends its territory 
a few miles on every front. 

The only effective control measure for the Japanese beetle 
—treating infested soil with lead arsenate—is too expensive 
for use over a large area. In small, isolated areas of infestation, 
like St. Louis, Indianapolis, Chicago, and Detroit, however, 
it is a cheap safeguard against a spreading infestation that 
would soon become very costly. Soil treatment kills the beetle 
grubs that, just below the surface, feed on the roots of grass 
and other vegetation. Unsightly brown spots in lawns and on 
golf courses in the East are evidence of this feeding. Adult 
beetles feed on about 260 different plants, including small 
fruits, orchard fruits, truck and garden crops, field crops, 
ornamental shrubs and vines, flowering garden plants, shade 
trees, and even weeds. They live mainly on foliage and the 
upper and outer parts of plants exposed to bright sunlight. 

Although Japanese beetles last year were unusually destruc- 
tive toward the outward borders of their eastern territory, 
they were less so in the central sections where the infestation 
started. This leads entomologists to believe that one or more 
of the many parasites introduced from the Far East—or pos- 
sibly native parasites—are attacking the beetles. 
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New York Botanical Garden Officers 


J. E. Spingarn of Amenia, N. Y., was elected to the Board 
of Managers of The New York Botanical Garden at the an- 
nual meeting January 10. Mr. Spingarn is widely known for 
his work with the clematis. Joseph R. Swan, who was named 
president of the Garden to succeed Henry W. de Forest in 
November, was re-elected to this post for 1938. Arthur M. 
Anderson, since 1933 a member of the board, was elected 
treasurer to succeed Mr. Swan. Pierre Jay was newly ap- 
pointed to the finance committee to serve with H. Hobart 
Porter and the president and treasurer. Henry de Forest 
Baldwin and John L. Merrill were re-elected vice-presidents 
and Henry de la Montagne was re-elected secretary. 


Coming Carnation Exhibition in Boston 


It has been several years since the American Carnation So- 
ciety has had an annual meeting and exhibition in Boston. 
For that reason, a particularly large attendance is expected at 
Horticultural Hall on January 26 and 27. This will be the 
largest flower show featuring carnations exclusively to be held 
in this country and exhibits will come from many different 
states. The show will be open from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. on 
Wednesday and from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. on Thursday. There 
will be no admission charge. 


House Plants That Will Grow Without Soil 


There are many useful kinds 
which will thrive in water alone 


OUSE plants that can be grown in water?’ ‘Why, of 
H course,” you will say, ‘‘paper-white narcissi, the 
Chinese lily, hyacinths, crocuses and even the amaryl- 

lis, if one cares to take the trouble.”’ 

It is natural enough that these bulbous plants should be 
mentioned immediately, for they are the ones which are most 
commonly thought of when one speaks of house plants to be 
grown in water alone. 

There is no reason, however, for confining the list to bulbs. 
There are several foliage plants which adapt themselves read- 
ily to water cultivation and they are growing in favor because 
they can be cared for with a minimum amount of effort. It 
has long been customary for housewives to slip a piece of 
English ivy into a bowl or a bottle at the coming of cold 
weather. They have found by experi- 
ence that the ivy will keep green all 
Winter and that it is likely to make 
some growth as well as throwing out 
small rootlets. The coleus is another 
plant which can be handled in much 
the same way. Although it is not 
likely to make much growth, it will 
keep alive and show good color for a 
long period. 

The same practice can be followed 
to some extent with Japanese spurge, 
Pachysandra terminalis, especially if 
pieces with some of the roots attached 
are taken from the garden. Wander- 
ing Jew or tradescantia is another 
plant which can be grown in water 
and which looks particularly well in 
a hanging basket, being allowed to 
droop over the sides. One point to 
remember is that this plant thrives 
much better in a cool, light window 





Pothos is an interesting foliage plant to grow in water. 
Note the portable bracket. 


than in one which is hot and sunny. No special effort is re- 
quired to grow the so-called grape ivy in water. This is not a 
true ivy. In the trade it is called Vitis rhombifolia, but botani- 
cally it is Cissus rhombifolia. It has the appearance of ivy, 
which accounts for the common name which has been given 
it. As a matter of fact, most of the various ivies, those with 
large leaves as well as those which have very small leaves, can 
be given this method of cultivation. 

In recent years, the plant called the Chinese evergreen has 
rapidly come into favor, largely because of the ease with 
which it can be grown in water and the fact that it has been 
displayed frequently in the windows of Japanese stores. There 
was an unfortunate botanical mistake when this plant first 
entered the trade. Someone labeled it Dieffenbachia seguine, 
and it was distributed under this name. 

Later, a correction was made by T. H. Everett of the New 
York Botanical Garden, who said that in his opinion the 
plant should be called Aglaonema 
simplex. Still later, Dr. E. D. Merrill 
clarified the situation by stating that 
A. simplex did not appear to be in 
cultivation in the United States, and 
the plant under cultivation was really 
A. modestum. 

There was some criticism of the 
common name at first on the ground 
that this aglaonema was not a native 
of China. Dr. Merrill’s research de- 
veloped the fact, however, that it 
presumably grows wild in some of 
the southern provinces. In any event, 
this species has long been in cultiva- 
tion by the Chinese, and its merits 
have justified its wide use in this 
country. Occasionally, it even blooms. 
It is true that the flower has no great 
beauty, but it is curious and interest- 
ing, pale green in color and pushing 
itself out from the leaf stalk. Some 








English ivy becomes a water plant 
with remarkable ease. 
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garden makers even place young plants in small aquariums. 
As a general practice, this is risky, for there are plants that 
will cause the water to turn black and bring whatever fish may 
be contained in the aquarium to an untimely end. No such 
result follows when Chinese evergreen is experimented with, 
and the plants seem to perform the useful purpose of balanc- 
ing the aquarium, maintaining the water crystal clear even 
without the use of any other plants. With such treatment, the 
roots will spread themselves over the sand or gravel which is 
commonly used to cover the bottom of an aquarium. Snails 
will follow along these roots, as Florence W. Faitoute of 
Short Hills, N. J., once pointed out 
in Horticulture. The Chinese ever- 
green has a pleasant way of drooping 
itself over the side of the container in 
which it is growing if it is not sup- 
ported. This statement applies, of 
course, to the older and larger 
branches. 

The plant known as Philodendron 
cordatum is similar to the aglaonema 
in many ways and can be grown as a 
companion to it. It also grows in 
water without discoloring it and, 
therefore, is not out of place in an 
aquarium. This has become a popular 
plant in recent years and will in- 
crease in favor when the fact becomes 
known that it will grow for a long 
time in rather dark situations and 
will last even longer, as a matter of 
fact, either in an office or a room than 
the ubiquitous sansevieria. As it 
grows in its native home, it climbs by 
thick aerial roots clinging to tree 
ferns and similar plants. Under culti- 
vation, either in soil or in water, it is 
best used in wall baskets or hanging 
baskets, for it will droop gracefully 
over the sides. It can, however, be 
trained on a small trellis in the same 
Way as ivy. 

Still another useful plant which 
the florists have helped to make popu- 
lar is one called Pothos aureus. The 
instructions for growing this attrac- 
tive plant and shrub are much the 
same as those given for the philoden- 
dron, which it somewhat resembles. They will grow 
for a long time in the water and they, too, will stand 
a surprising amount of abuse. If the plants get too 
large, they can be beheaded with the expectation that 
new growth will break out from the sides and the top. 
If grown in earth, new plants are likely to come up 
from the roots. Although listed as pothos in the trade, 
most authorities prefer to use the name Scindapsus 
aureus. 

Then there are different forms of nephthytis which 
are also excellent plants for growing in water and are 
recommended for that purpose. The name is said to 
come from Egyptian mythology and the plants are 
really African creepers. The trade recognizes Neph- 
thytis liberica, although Bailey prefers to call the 
plant N. afzeli. The other plant in the trade is called 
N. triphylla variegata, the dark green leaves being 
marked greenish white. 

None of these plants have to grow in water, as a 
matter of course. They are friendly to water cultiva- 
tion, however, and are especially useful because of the 
fact that they require little systematic attention. This 
does not mean that they are to be neglected completely. 
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It is important that the water be changed occasionally, al- 
though this is less necessary when the plants are standing in 
an aquarium which contains goldfish and snails than when in 
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The so-called grape ivy can be grown in water without difficulty. 


a smaller and simpler container. When the water is changed, it is 
most important that the roots should not be allowed to dry out. 

Clear glass may be used with most of the plants mentioned, 
and it is advisable for kinds like the Chinese evergreen. The 
containers ought not to be kept in hot, sunny windows or 
near radiators, where the water will become warm. Plants 
that tend to grow too spindling may be pinched back occa- 
sionally to make them bushier. Otherwise, they can be left 
pretty much alone, although it is wise to examine the con- 
tainers frequently to make sure that the water level has not 
dropped too much. Additional water must be added frequently. 


The Chinese evergreen is one of the handsomest and most satisfactory house 


plants for growing in water alone. 












Changed conditions bring about revised 
methods in the growing of house plants 


with one hand and writing about them with the other. 

This statement is to be taken as a figure of speech, of 
course, but it indicates Mr. Rockwell’s standing in the horti- 
cultural world. When he tells us that an old hobby has been 
made a new art, we get a changed perspective in our view of 
window gardens. We begin to realize with Mr. Rockwell and 
Miss Grayson that centralized heat with its accompanying 
parched atmosphere and the diminishing size of apartment 
rooms is witnessing the gradual eclipse of yesterday’s house 
plants—red and pink geraniums, begonias and cyclamens. 
The exigencies of club work and bridge interfere with the care 
of plants to a greater extent than did the Browning society 
and the sewing circle. It may be, indeed, that garden club 
members are too busy preparing papers for their club meet- 
ings to bother with the plants themselves. 

In spite of all this, the gardening impulse remains as strong 
as ever, and therefore we see the new form of gardening— 
the new art, as Mr. Rockwell calls it—that is developing, 
especially in city homes. The character of the plant material 
being used is changing and the general adoption of humidify- 
ing and air conditioning devices is doing away with some of 
the handicaps of recent years. 

Mr. Rockwell points out that the indoor gardener of today 
can enjoy many plants which our grandmothers never heard 
of. He says, in fact, that the newer material available in this field 
is probably greater in proportion than the additions which 
have been made to the outdoor garden, although this is a state- 
ment which he might have difficulty in proving. He finds 
more attention being given to decorative vines and creepers 
than in former years and a greater opportunity for definite 
artistic arrangements of window gardens. The authors believe, 
however, that the so-called “‘Japanese garden”’ in a dish or pan 
has been overdone. Nevertheless, a miniature garden may be a 
thing of real beauty and interest if, and please observe the 
quotation, ‘‘the gardener will follow her own imagination, 
common sense and good taste instead of attempting to imitate 
the abominations so frequently seen in flower shop windows.” 
Miniature architectural accessories, such as bridges or stone 
steps, should be introduced only with the greatest of caution. 

The authors suggest, but “with much temerity,” the pos- 
sibility of having a rock garden indoors. Such a garden, 
however, is possible only when a moderate amount of floor 
space can be devoted to the project, as in a sun room or glass- 
enclosed porch. Gardens of this kind have been made with 
tiny pools and even miniature waterfalls, but “‘the path of 
simplicity is by far the safest one to follow.” 

Terrariums are recommended and described at some length. 
So are miniature cactus gardens and ‘‘underwater gardens.”’ 
The authors say that the last named is ‘‘the thing’’ for the 
modern room. It is made by using handsomely shaped glass 
containers planted with graceful and distinct water plants, 
then filled with water and stocked with tropical fish. Perhaps 
it is well to point out in this connection that readers who take 
Mr. Rockwell’s suggestions in the making of ‘‘underwater 
gardens’ must expect to provide electric units for heating the 
water, as tropical fish will not thrive under conditions which 
satisfy the ordinary goldfish. 

Light and temperature, the authors point out, are impor- 
tant factors. There is likely to be a dearth of sunlight in city 
apartments, and without direct sunlight in abundance one 
must confine herself to the somewhat limited number of plants 
that thrive without it. The difficulty in the matter of tempera- 


_ *“Gardening Indoors,”’ by F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. Grayson. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


Fei a long time, Mr. Rockwell has been raising plants 


An Old Hobby Becomes a New Art’ 


ture is to keep the temperature from running too high. Prob- 
ably 75 per cent of the plants which the indoor gardener 
wants to grow prefer a night temperature of from 50 to 60 
degrees and a day temperature only ten degrees higher. Plants 
like to grow near the glass, but there is danger of frost in very 
cold weather. As a protection, the authors keep on hand a few 
large sheets of corrugated cardboard cut into sizes that will 
just fit the windows. These pieces of cardboard can be put into 
position, moved quickly and stored readily. If the plants must 
be grown near a radiator, it is well to provide a reflector to 
throw the heat into the room away from the window garden. 

The authors point out that feeding of house plants is de- 
sirable but is likely to be overdone. The authors then go on to 
give precise instructions for making soil mixtures and ferti- 
lizers. They seem rather too complex for the average amateur 
to follow. 

Being wholly up-to-date in respect to window gardening 
operations, the authors discuss the newer types of pots, mois- 
ture mats, self-watering boxes, adjustable pot brackets, which 
are very useful when hanging plants are to be grown, plant 
stands and similar accessories. 

There are chapters on propagation and insect pests, as a 
matter of course, and a long list of flowering and foliage 
plants with suitable descriptions. Critical readers will prob- 
ably say that the names given do not always correspond with 
the best botanical usage, as when Monstera deliciosa is listed 
as Philodendron pertusum. The book has a good list of plants 
for special purposes and illustrations which are rather out- 
standing. 


A stairway window in which red-flowered Kalanchoes (at sides) give color, 
and Philodendron cordatum and Ivies lend grace to the design. 
Herman G. Cuthbert photograph 




















































Perennial Foxgloves Often Overlooked 


Some are odd, others are hand- 
some, but all have good foliage 


IGITALIS purpurea rightly belongs in the herb garden 
D because its leaves yield the drug used as a heart stimu- 
lant. The tall spikes are conspicuous all through July 
and a handsome addition to any border. The plant is the 
common English foxglove of the woods. It is a reliable bien- 
nial but does not like to have its crown wet during the first 
Winter. There are some charming color variations in cream 
and pink and apricot. D. purpurea isabellina has flowers 
shaded with yellow, and D. purpurea rosea has the pink 
ground spotted with purple. 

There is a variety called gloxinizflora on which the upper- 
most flower is very large and more like a gloxinia than the 
glove of the fox. The foxgloves all like partially shaded loca- 
tions such as an open wood, but they will do well in the sun- 
shine, too. If allowed to go to seed, their progeny numbers 
thousands and they become a weed in the garden. 

There are some lovely perennial foxgloves. One is D. lutea, 
the stem of which is round, with ridges, and may be three feet 
six inches high. The leaves grow all along the stem to the point 
at which the flowers form a long spike of bloom. The flowers 
are a soft pale yellow and grow on one side of the stalk. They 
are small, being only three-quarters of an 
inch long, and feel soft to the touch be- 
cause covered with soft, fine hairs. This 
digitalis is more odd than handsome but 
the foliage and the habit of growth of the 
plant are neat and effective. 

D. ambigua is a charming plant with 
pale yellow flowers and velvety green 
leaves which blooms in mid-June. In my 
garden it behaves as a perennial, although 
Bailey lists it as either a perennial or bien- 
nial. The plants grow from two and one- 
half to three feet high and are covered with 
down. The leaves have no stems and the 
margins are slightly denticulate, like a 
badly cut edge. They are ovate-lanceolate, 
four inches long and one and one-half 
inches across, and they are found close to- 
gether on the bottom of the stem, growing 
smaller and farther apart as they rise. The 
flowers are borne on very long spikes, as 
long as 19 inches, fairly close together, op- 
posite on the stem, and are subtended by 
smaller bracts. They begin to open at the 
base of the spike, are tubular in form and 
the soft yellow color, called ‘‘Martin’s 
yellow” by Ridgeway. 

Another perennial digitalis is D. ferru- 
ginea, which flowers from mid-July into 
August and grows five feet high. The 
plants are neat, with handsome foliage, 
and seem to be sturdy. The basal leaves are 
very long, and other leaves grow on the 
stem. The flowering spike takes up two- 
thirds of the length of the stem. The flow- 
ers are one inch long, a little over half an 
inch across and greenish yellow, with 
purple-tinged veins. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of the plant is found in the ob- 
long and finely hairy sepals, which are 
green with white translucent margins. The 
corolla is composed of a narrow tube 





Digitalis ferruginea is a tall 
growing foxglove. 


which is constricted and then bulges out more on one side 
than the other. 

The flowers themselves are not actually pretty but the plant 
is decidedly handsome. Its beauty consists in its straight car- 
riage, the long spikes of flowers set all around the stem, the 
white or cream margins to the sepals and the downward 
movement of the bracts, and especially of the fine vigorous 
leaves. 

D. levigata is also excellent. This species and D. ambigua are 
the two best perennials of the genus, at least of those known to 
me. D. levigata grows three to four feet high and is crowned by 
a crowded spike of gold-colored flowers. The foliage is hand- 
some and the flowers bloom here from July 10 until very late 
in the Summer. This foxglove is so unusually lovely that it 
seems almost unbelievable it should be hardy, but it lived out- 
of-doors last Winter and I hope it will survive the coming one. 
The main part of the corolla is pale orange. A painter might 
describe it as buff mixed with sienna. The long hood-like por- 
tion of the tube is partly white at the tip and has red, almost 
brown, veins. The plant is not hairy. Like D. ferruginea, it has 
the habit of forming tall, tidy, leafy stems. The spires are 
beautiful to grow with delphiniums and cimicifugas, which 
flower at the same time. 

—Helen M. Fox. 


Hall’s Amaryllis in the South 


HE exotic characteristic of Lycoris 

squamigera in sending up a bare stem of 
blossoms after the mat of foliage has died 
down, often remarked on, is easily appre- 
ciated by those of us who have grown 
Guernsey lilies in our gardens. Several 
ground covers have been found attractive 
bases for nerines as well as for Hall’s 
amaryllis, among them Vinca minor in the 
plain green as well as the native Texas 
silver-edged variety. Both are hardy here 
and provide a beautiful setting for the 
blooms, which come on naked stems out 
of the bare ground. The most fascinating 
effect that I have seen, however, was this 
season when I had nerines blooming in a 
clump of tall Louisiana mahogany irises. 
This prompted me to arrange my trans- 
planting of irises last Fall so that the 
squamigera blooms may have the same pic- 
turesque surroundings next season. 

Regarding L. squamigera in the coastal 
section, I well may add that too deep 
planting has been found to retard bloom- 
ing; three inches are ample, never more 
than four. Until very recent years we were 
discouraged by local dealers as to the suc- 
cess of Hall’s amaryllis in this region, but 
it has proven so satisfactory to those of us 
who have experimented with it that we are 
now extending its planting very gener- 
ously. When started from quite small 
bulbs, this plant may take about three 
years to bloom, but it multiplies so rapidly 
‘after becoming well established that nu- 
merous flower stalks will eventually emerge 
from the spot where only one bulb was 
planted. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


—Helen H. Little. 
Houston, Texas. 
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English Ways With Lilies * 


HE “Lily Year Book”’ of the Royal Horticultural Society 

has come to be indispensable to all persons who grow lilies, 
whether they be amateur gardeners who have a few kinds in 
their borders, specialists who have large collections, or com- 
mercial growers. The 1937 edition is even more comprehen- 
sive than its predecessors. 

Typical of the very pertinent information is an article on 
‘Lilies on Lime Soils,’’ by F. C. Stern: 


A number of lilies will flourish happily on lime soils; as a rough guide one 
can say that most European lilies and Chinese lilies will grow on lime soils, 
while Japanese and American lilies need a lime-free soil. There are several 
exceptions, of course, but generally this is true. I do not think any lily requires 
lime in the soil, although it would be true to say that a number of lilies grow 
badly and gradually die out in a very acid soil; for instance, Lilium candidum 
and L. henryt. Both these lilies do badly in a purely acid soil, though in a 
neutral or lime soil they will grow perfectly. On the other hand, the opposite 
is true of such lilies as L. auratum and L. tigrinum, which do best on acid soils 
and can not stand even a suspicion of lime in the soil. The great majority of 
lilies, however, grow best in a neutral soil, which is neither acid nor alkaline. 
The one thing every lily requires, whatever the soil, is sharp drainage. 


The martagon lilies, both the pink and the white forms, 
do well on lime soils, reports Mr. Stern. L. hanson: flourishes 
in the same soil if it is planted in the shadiest part of the gar- 
den and leaf mold is mixed with the soil. Another lime- 
tolerating lily is L. bulbiferum croceum, which appreciates a 
fairly rich soil, likes some shade and should be planted facing 
east or west. The Coolhurst hybrid, a cross between the latter 
lily and L. elegans, does not like lime, and at best is a short- 
lived plant. The scarlet Turks-cap lily, L. chalcedonicum, 
likes a good loam and lime and thrives facing east or west, 
where it does not get the full force of the sun all day. 

Everyone will agree with Mr. Stern that it is fortunate that 
the lilies from China have no objection to lime soils. Probably 
also, most persons will agree that L. regale is the most won- 
derful of all the Chinese lilies. He suggests planting it among 
lavender, as both bloom at the same time and make a particu- 
larly lovely combination. The finest hybrid of L. regale 
yet produced is George C. Creelman, which grows with 
tremendous vigor in lime soils, yet one of its parents, L. 
sargentie, dislikes lime. Another trumpet lily from China, 
L. leucanthum centifolium, does not object to lime. L. davidi, 
L. brown, L. willmottie and L. duchartret, are other Chinese 
lilies which will grow in an alkaline soil. L. pardalinum is the 
only North American which tolerates lime. 

It is common knowledge that scales afford a ready means of 
increase of hybrid lilies which do not come true from seed. 
The 1937 year book contains the report of a symposium on 
the ‘‘Propagation of Lilies From Scales,’’ conducted by the 
lily group of the Royal Horticultural Society. The suggested 
methods of various members is reported below: 


I do not pay much attention to the way the scales are placed in the ground. 
1 use shallow boxes with soil of a light nature, sometimes peat moss and plenty 
of sand. The scaling is done in the Autumn from time to time, and the boxes 
placed in coldframes, and the soil is never allowed to become dry. Generally 
speaking, by the following September the boxes are full of young bulbs. some 
naturally more advanced than others. So far it has been a very easy job to 





*“ The Lily Year-Book, 1937.’’ Number 6. Published by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, London. Price 5s. paper: 6s. cloth. 
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produce the young bulbs, or, rather, Nature has done it for us. Experience 
shows that it is best to leave the bulbs as they are until the following Spring, 
when, after examination, the largest can be planted out in special beds, but if 
some of the bulbs are found to be very small, as they frequently are, as in lilies 
of the pardalinum group, it is best to leave them in their boxes until the 
following Spring. 

Experience has already shown that all young bulbs from seedlings or scales 
are best moved in the Spring, when fresh activity is taking place. Sometimes 
it is possible to remove the sides of the boxes, and carefully slide the contents 
en masse into prepared spaces in the open, where they can be left to grow on 
as they will. 

After experience of various media for this particular method of propaga- 
tion, I have come to the conclusion that on the whole best results are obtained 
from a mixture of peat and sand, or good leaf mold and sand. Such a mixture 
provides better zration than sand alone, which is likely to cake on the surface. 

Scales may be used at any time when available, always provided that they 
are fresh and plump. If growing in one’s own garden, the ideal time is when 
they have finished flowering. or possibly better still later on when the plant 
has finished its growth, for then the bulb should have attained its maximum 
vigour and should give the best results. At the same time this should not deter 
one from trying scales at any time when they are available, for sometimes one 
may attain a certain measure of success from somewhat unpromising material. 
and it may sometimes be the means of saving stock of scarce and choice species 
which arrive in poor condition. 

I have several times dug down and taken the soil away from the top of the 
bulb and have been able to take the scales off the bulb without doing any 
damage. One usually finds that some of the scales on the top of the bulb are 
loose, and one can take them off without doing damage to the bulb itself and 
without moving it.  _ : ; 

Another discussion period, which is reported in the Year- 


book, is devoted to ‘“The Decorative Value of Lilies.’’ The 
principal contribution is made by Mrs. Constance Spry, who 
is England’s most prominent authority on flower arrange- 
ment and is now in the United States giving iectures on this 
subject. 

One could go on indefinitely quoting from this fascinating 
volume. Reports on lilies from various parts of the world, of 
the newer hybrids at the shows, as well as historical and 
botanical notes, are included. Considerable space is also de- 
voted to the genera nomocharis and fritillaria. 


The Colorado Rock Daisy 


VERY attractive composite from Colorado is Melampo- 

dium cinereum, which is almost certain to become 
popular in eastern rock gardens. It is easy to grow, and will 
blossom the first year from seed, if it is sown early, which is 
always a pleasant surprise in a perennial. 

The narrow leaves are grayish, and the plant grows in a 
small, shrub-like form. The well-formed flowers are white 
with yellow centers and have been likened to tiny coreopsis. 
They are produced freely all through the Summer and until 
hard frost. The flowers vary somewhat, some having wider 
petals and being of better form. These superior forms should 
be selected if seed is desired. Contrary to the advice of a west- 
ern grower, the seedlings did not prove difficult to transplant 
with ordinary care. They were first moved to nursery rows, 
and later to the rock garden with no setback. 

This little plant has real charm and distinction and visitors 
always ask about it. As with many western alpines, perfect 
drainage is essential. It grows best in sun and in gritty soil. 
If placed with a rock as a background, the attractiveness of 
M. cinereum is displayed to the best advantage. The common 
name is Colorado Rock Daisy. 

—Betty Jane Hayward. 
Woodfords, Maine. 


Misnaming of a Native Plant 


Sayre EDITOR—My attention has been brought to the 
fact that the cut and description of Mitella diphylla as a 
ground cover for shade appearing over my name in Horticul- 
ture for December 15, 1937, actually represents Tuarella 
cordifolia. The only excuse that I can make for this mistake is 
that mitella and tiarella are closely related genera. I hope 
that you will make this correction at a convenient time in 
order that anyone wishing to purchase plants may not be 
disappointed. 
—T. F. Martin. 


Middlebrook, Va. 
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N° DOUBT many on this side of the Atlantic were pleased 

when they read, last Summer, that that good plantsman, 
T. Hay, had won an award of merit from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society for the excellent American plant Argemone 
hispida. It is the same, I take it, as the plant many here know 
as A. platyceras hispida. If so, it is a very variable species and 
one can understand that the specimen showed could produce 
flowers four inches across, even though those we commonly 
see are seldom more than half that size. And we usually get a 
plant higher than the one foot mentioned in the report of the 
show. 

Imagine, however, a twelve-inch plant, with stems covered 
with fawn hairs and with much-divided silvery gray leaves, 
its attractiveness being further enhanced by a number of pure 
white flowers four inches across! Add to the foregoing the fact 
that the plant is easily grown in any dry, sunny spot, and we 
have something of real worth. It should be remembered, 
though, that no argemone is easy to transplant, the usual 
practice being to sow the seeds where the plants are wanted. 


UCKED away in a corner of the New York Horticultural 

Society’s recent Fall flower show, I found an exhibit of 
South African plants, collected by Mrs. Jerome Coombs of 
Scarsdale, N. Y., chairman of horticulture for the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. Although succulents are 
humble little desert plants, quite lacking the gorgeous beauty 
of chrysanthemums or orchids, they are far more valuable to 
the person who lacks the conservatory so necessary for grow- 
ing the more aristocratic flowering plants. I suppose it is be- 
cause of Quarantine 37 that this country is far behind the rest 
of the world in its use of South African plants. There are a 
few sources of supply, however, and plants are being propa- 
gated more rapidly, I believe, than in former years. 

The best soil for these plants is a mixture of equal parts of 
good loam, clean, coarse sand or fine gravel and finely crushed 
brick or clay flower pots. A thick layer of pieces of broken 
pots should be placed in the bottom of the bowl and covered 
with dry leaves. Then one should add the soil mixture in 
which the succulents are to be planted. 

Stones of carefully chosen colors add to the beauty of the 
arrangements and to the well being of the plants. The soil 


An unusually large screwpine at Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass. 





mixture should be thoroughly moist before it is put into the 
bowl. Water should not be given oftener than once a week, ex- 
perts say. It is well to test the condition of the plant by care- 
fully feeling of the leaves. As long as they are firm, one should 
give no water, but when they become a bit soft, it is evidence 
that the roots are dry and that the plant has nearly exhausted 
the water stored in the thick leaves. Then moisten the soil 
cautiously, testing the leaves until they are again firm. If the 
plants are in a pot with a drainage hole, the pot may be set in 
water until the top soil is well moistened, but if set in a bowl 
without drainage, more care must be used. Dust should be 
kept from the plants by a fine spray of tepid water, but if the 
sun shines on the wet surface, blisters will result. As they are 
sturdy plants, used to fighting for life under hard conditions, 
these plants will survive a long time without sun and with 
very little moisture, but they are naturally sun lovers and will 
lose their bronze and purple and golden colors without it. 


OT all South African plants are succulents, of course. 
Indeed, some of the bulbs are more widely known and 
give gorgeously colored blooms. Veltheimias, however, are 
new bulbs of easy culture which should be grown in our 
window gardens. Veltheimia viridifolia has leaves of brilliant 
emerald-green. V. glauca has soft blue-gray leaves, and in 
both types the leaves are beautifully ruffled. The flowers re- 
semble those of small tritomas, with drooping bells of red, 
green tipped, or dusky rose, dotted with brown, but the leaves 
are so decorative that the plant is a joy even when not in 
bloom. 

Gerberas and strelitzias were also shown by Mrs. Coombs 
in New York. While they cannot be easily grown in the 
house, the florist grows them successfully and they are invalu- 
able for flower arrangements. 

Another excellent window-garden plant which was shown 
was Felicia amelloides, with small blue, golden centered, 
daisy-like flowers. It is a constant bloomer, easily obtained 
from florists or grown from seed. 


OUTH AFRICA has given us two begonias. One, Begonia 
dreget, is a fibrous rooted, bushy kind with bronze-green 
leaves and many small, white flowers. It is one of the parents 
of the pink-flowered begonias which fill our flor- 
ists’ shops at Christmas. The other, B. suther- 
landi, is a tuberous variety with small, deeply 
serrate green leaves, red stems and small orange 
flowers, one of the very few orange-flowered be- 
gonias known. It is an excellent plant for hanging 
pots, but like most of the tuberous begonias, 
becomes dormant in Winter. 


T OFTEN happens that certain house plants 

become much too large for the living room. 
Amateurs often think that there should be an 
immediate sale for such plants, but so far as I can 
learn there are few commercial firms or private 
growers who care to invest in plants which re- 
quire a large amount of space. There are places, 
however, where such plants are welcome. I have 


seen several very large plants of different kinds in 
Horticultural Hall in Boston. The accompanying 
illustration shows a particularly good specimen 
of the screwpine, Pandanus veitchi, in Horticul- 
tural Hall, a plant which was a gift to the society 
and is much admired. The pandanus should be 
watered at frequent intervals. 
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ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUESTIONS 

















Recommended Ground Covers 


I have a number of places in my yard where I find it very 
inconvenient to grow or mow grass. I understand that a num- 
ber of grass substitutes or ground-cover plants can be used. 
What would you recommend? 

Out of the dozens of different ground-cover plants it is 
largely a matter of personal taste as to what you use. Possibly 
a few of the following suggestions may be helpful: If it were 
in the shade, you might use English ivy, periwinkle, Euony- 
mus radicans, E. radicans colorata, or pachysandra. All of 
these are evergreen. Other plants that are not evergreen, which 
could be used, are ajuga, sweet woodruff and lily-of-the-valley. 
For a sunny place you might use any of the above except 
sweet woodruff and pachysandra, or you might include some 
of the many vigorous rock plants such as thyme, cerastium, 
Sedum album and S. sexangulare. 


Controlling Slugs in Seed Beds 


Seeds in my coldframe have been eaten by slugs. What do 
you recommend? 


There are several possibilities, no one of which is 100 per 
cent sure, all of which have to be used more or less regularly 
to secure results. They are as follows: 

1. Make a line of lime around your seed bed to kill any slugs that come in 
from outside. 

2. Dust the surface of the soil and the seedlings as they start to come up with 
arsenate of lead or one of the fluorine materials such at Dutox, Kaloil or 


Cryolite. 

3. Inspect the seed bed at night with a flashlight or lantern. Follow by hand 
picking. 

4. Use a poison bran mash scattered at more or less regular intervals around 
the seed bed. You will find instructions for this in any plant pest control 
bulletin. 


The slugs that escape one of these methods are pretty sure 
to be caught by one of the others. 


Botanical Name of the Prayer Plant 


What is the plant called Prayer Plant which turns up its 
leaves at night? 


This name is applied to various members of a group of 
tropical plants in the genera maranta and calathea, grown for 
their handsome leaves. The marantas and calatheas are much 
confused in the trade as they are very similar except for techni- 
cal botanical differences in the flower and fruit, parts which 
are seldom noticed, as the plants are grown mainly for the 
decorative leaves, although the tubers of some species are eaten. 
Arrowroot is obtained from Maranta arundinacea. 


A Substitute for Liquid Manure 


I note in many books and magazine articles that liquid 
manure is recommended for house plants and many other 
plants. Being a city dweller, it is extremely difficult for me to 
obtain this material. Is there something else which I may use 
that would be just as efficient? 


This is an example of the fact that the authors of garden 
articles are not always up-to-date. In our grandparents’ day, 
liquid manure was the thing to use. Today there is absolutely 
no excuse for going to the bother and the mess of making it. 
The modern equivalent is much easier to make, less objection- 
able to use and almost identical in chemical composition. It is 
one ounce of ammonium sulphate dissolved in two gallons of 
water. 


Evergreens to Plant in Shade 


I have had difficulty with my evergreens dying. The soil is 
apparently in good condition and I have watered and fertilized 
them according to instructions but they still seem to die. They 
are planted along the front of the house, which faces north. 
Can you suggest anything I can do? 

If you have not allowed your evergreens to dry out at any 
time, and if you did not put the fertilizer in the holes so that 
it is possibly burning the roots, we should say that the next 
possible solution of your trouble is the improper selection of 
evergreens. It is quite common to find not only amateurs but 
even nurserymen and landscape gardeners recommending the 
use of sun-demanding evergreens such as the junipers for 
planting in the shade. We suggest that you use some of the 
various forms of Japanese yew or hemlock, mahonia, Euony- 
mus radicans, E. radicans carrierei, E. radicans vegetus, or the 
inkberry, Ilex glabra. These are all plants that will withstand 
shade, but, like all evergreens, require plenty of moisture until 
they are thoroughly established. 


Growing Plants Without Soil 


Is the new system of growing plants in water, without soil, 
practical for the home gardener? 

Due to the great newspaper publicity which has been given 
to the efforts of one or more concerns to commercialize a sys- 
tem that botanists and horticultural experimenters have been 
using for years, many amateurs feel that this method is a 
panacea by which they can grow plants with which they have 
not otherwise been successful. Although it does have some 
advantages, in that adequate soil does not have to be obtained, 
it is more difficult to obtain satisfactory results by this method 
than with normal soil culture. As yet, we do not consider it 
practical for the amateur for general plant culture, although 
an individual might be interested in trying it out with a few 
plants. 


Wrapping of Newly Planted Trees 


In the Fall I planted some shade trees with trunks two 
to three inches in diameter and would like to know if it is 
necessary to follow the nurseryman’s instructions that I wrap 
the trunks. 


This is a wise precaution. The wrapping of the trunk from 
the ground up to the branches either with burlap or with 
special tree wrapping paper, that is now available, is an excel- 
lent form of insurance to keep your tree alive. It not only 
prevents possible sun scald but may prevent the entrance of 
borers in the Spring, it being impossible for the beetles to lay 
their eggs through this protective covering. This wrapping 
should be left on for two years. 


Scraping of Bark from Trees 


A man came to my door recently and told me that my trees 
were infested with various insects but that he could protect 
them for me by scraping the bark from the trunk. Would you 
recommend this practice? 


Except in very unusual cases this is the practice of quacks 
and belongs in the same category as whitewashing tree trunks, 
and similar practices. Although ordinarily it may do no harm, 
it may mean the difference between sun scald and safety. Need- 
less to say, it spoils the appearance of the tree for a season. 
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Gypsophilas in Minnesota 


YPSOPHILA oldhamiana has proved a charming addi- 
tion to my garden. My plants were grown from seed 
sown outside on May 7, 1936. The seedlings minded neither 
heat nor drought but grew rapidly all Summer. They were 
not transplanted until late in September and, since we were 
moving to our new home the next Spring, they were taken up 
in clumps, carefully placed in the garden of the new home 
without separating, and mulched heavily with straw after 
the ground was frozen. 

All gypsophilas are alike in that they are difficult to trans- 
plant after growth is well started in Spring. Therefore, I 
transplanted those young plants as early as I could work the 
soil. 

The foliage resembles, but is not as coarse as, that of G. 
pacifica and is very prone to sprawl, but may easily ‘be trained 
by early staking. The branches are very numerous and be- 
tween three and four feet long. Every branch is completely 
clothed in countless side branches, each terminating in a flat 
head of solid bloom, somewhat like the old garden heliotrope. 
The blossoms on my plants were a decided rose-pink, darker 
than those of G. pacifica. They grew darker as the weather 
grew cooler. My plants—I have 60 of them—vwere in full 
bloom from September 1 until the mercury fell to 21 degrees 
late in October. 

These plants prefer the high, dry spots in the garden and 
make pleasing companions for the hardy asters and chrysan- 
themums. Some late spikes of the heavenly blue Cliveden 
Beauty delphiniums, a spray of Aladdin chrysanthemums 
with plenty of G. oldhamiana made a lovely bouquet. The 
various gypsophilas in my garden are the most drought- 
resisting plants I have. 


—AMrs. Frank Leininger. 
Dexter, Minn. 


The Stem-Cutting Controversy 


HE findings of Leila M. Bach, reported in the December 1 

number of Horticulture are, of course, in accord with those 
of hundreds of amateur gardeners. Fortunately for the cause 
of the amateurs, the subject was the matter of scientific re- 
search by E. C. Volz when a graduate student at Cornell. His 
thesis on ‘Keeping Qualities of Cut Flowers,’ submitted in 
1918, confirms the value of both under-water stem cutting 
and stem searing for certain flowers. 

Some years ago a Chicago florist told me his firm had made 
thousands of dollars as a result of his learning at a florists’ 
convention that stems should be cut under water if flowers 
failed to keep well with ordinary care. His firm used the treat- 
ment for just one variety of rose, but it was a popular variety 
that they had previously been unable to handle because the 
buds failed to open properly with the usual treatment. 

My own experience has indicated that plants of the same 
variety growing side by side in the garden react differently. 
One may keep with ordinary care while flowers of the plant 
next to it will keep only if stem ends are seared or cut under 
water or given boiling water treatment. This I have found 
true of common lilacs, buddleias, hollyhocks, Oriental pop- 
pies, dahlias, and various other less used flowers. It seems 
probable that keeping quality is a definite characteristic just 
as are flower coloring or plant height. Where only one rose 
variety out of a dozen needs under-water stem cutting, and 
where flowers of the same variety vary widely in their reac- 
tions, it is natural there should be controversy. The wise 
gardener will follow Miss Bach’s example and experiment. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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CARNATIONS 


2'4 inch pot plants 


We have a wonderful line of 
young pot Carnations in all the 
principal varieties, English and 
American introductions. 


PINK YELLOW WHITE 
RED VARIEGATED 


Write us regarding your requirements 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 


























Have You Reserved your copy 
of our New Catalogue of Roses 
Evergreens, Shrubs, and Hardy Perennials? 


From this comprehensive booklet you can easily select the plants 
needed for modest home grounds or large estates. The Rose list 
includes the newest varieties as well as the older favorites; many 
are pictured in natural colors, and all are carefully and accu- 
rately described, with comments on their merits and demerits. 
Other sections of the catalogue have been prepared to give the 
greatest help to both professional and amateur gardeners. A 
copy will be mailed free on request east of the Mississippi River 
(if west or in Canada send 50 cts.) 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford 22, New Jersey 

































Do you Miss the 
fragrance of your 
LILACS? . wc ccces 


@Hereitis, captured for you. 
The true fresh, uncloying 
fragrance of the Lilac has 

your garden a 


at last been reproduced 

in a perfume that will colorful “beauty pageant." Commemo- 
: . rates a century of Dreer service to gardeners 

meet with the approval r who want the best in flower and vegetable 

of lovers of this flower. Seeds, Plants and Bulbs at reasonable 

prices. Send now — use this coupon. 









FREE! 


A TREAT FOR 
GARDEN FANS! 


@ The most fasci- 
nating Dreer Cata- 
log ever printed! 
Contains every- 
thing for making 

















One dram purse fldcon ce GS GEES GEES GEES GED GEES GED GED GS GS GS Ge Ge 
H. A. DREER, 275 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 

SO¢. One ng $3.00. All l be om Dreer’s ‘“‘Hundredth ay ay | 

rices S id. arden Book—your complete new Catalog o 

P Pompe ; flower and vegetable Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. ; 
Name. 

Perfumes Gerard i j 
Address 





HINSDALE, ILLINOIS Ditgupcinemeieeneinenameniumpesenean ud 


























By Appointment 


esellinn: te 
THE ROYAL SEED 
ENTABLISHMENT 


to inspect the famous 


Sutton’s 
Testing 
Grounds 


All American flower-lovers are 
welcome at Reading, England, 
where they can see England’s 
loveliest gardens ‘in the making.” 
Forty minutes from London. 

If you are not visiting England 
write for Sutton’s beautifully 
illustrated Amateur’s Guide in 
Horticulture, the finest seed cata- 
logue in the World, containing full 
particulars of all Sutton’s Garden 
Seeds and descriptions of their 
Novelties for 1938. From Mr. G. 
H. Penson, Dept. D.2, P.O. Box 
646, Glen Head, Long Island, 
N.Y. 35 cents, postage paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by: 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., 


Mentor, Ohio, 


and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 
34th Street and Broadway, 
New York City. 


Or orders may be sent direct to :— 


LTD., 
ON & SONS, 
Dept D.4 Reading, Englands 









Established during eight reigns — 1866 — 193? 
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Care of Newly Arrived Alpines 


To shipment of alpines across the continent usually results 
in such heavy loss of the rarer and more expensive species, 
after their arrival in fair condition, that many gardeners in the 
East seem to be totally discouraged by repeated failures. 

Many losses can be very easily avoided if the plants are not 
set directly in the garden on their arrival. It must be remem- 
bered that most alpines, while perhaps not difficult if given 
reasonable treatment, are not to be handled as casually as the 
average herbaceous perennial, but are most grateful for a 
period of nursing until they have recovered from the strain of 
a long journey. 

Potting the plants in a suitable soil, and placing them in a 
lightly shaded coldframe until new growth has begun, will 
assure the survival of many plants that would otherwise be 
lost. A more drastic treatment, particularly advisable for 
plants that arrive in doubtful condition, and for primulas 
generally, is to plant them in flats of sand and handle as cut- 
tings for two or three weeks until signs of returning vigor are 
shown, after which they may be potted up and placed in 
pérmanent positions when in complete health. 

I must confess that I have lost whole shipments from the 
West Coast, even of easy plants, when they have been planted 
directly in the garden; on the other hand, a shipment from 
Vancouver Island last Spring survived without a single loss 
when given pot treatment at the start. This shipment con- 
sisted exclusively of plants difficult to grow as well as to ship, 
including a number of rare dwarf rhododendrons and gaul- 
therias, Primula reini and gentians. 

—C. R. Worth. 
Groton, N. Y. 


Photinia Villosa in the Border 


is IS surprising that Photinia villosa is little used in shrub- 
bery borders. It is a fine bushy, compact shrub which 
grows well and will attain a height of ten feet under favor- 
able conditions. It fills in well and gives a good screen where 
seclusion is desired. It wants plenty of sun and does best in 
full sun. The bloom is white, in clusters which are attractive, 
but it is at its best in the Fall. Then the foliage changes to 
reddish yellow or scarlet and sometimes to deep red, giving 
splendid color in the border. But that is not all. In the Fall 
it is literally covered with red berries in such profusion as to 
attract attention. All these excellent characteristics make it an 
extremely desirable shrub in the border. It needs room, for the 
branches have a good spread. Where color can be had in the 
Fall from a shrub, it should be used wherever it will fit in 
with the general planting. 
—George A. Sweetser. 

Wellesley, Mass. 
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Good-bye Hot Beds and Cold Frames 


PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


Grows Earlier « Healthier Plants 








Now. npn pe ene een 

of hot beds and cold frames. Grow y: 

own vexetable and lower planta from seeds or eae 
NOW 





bulbs with a Keene portabie 

er Gs aa co cae + + save 

money . .. get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 

has hot ‘water heat, th trolled. Made of 
water- proof * “super-board"’ light weight . . . move any. 
where. ‘‘Lustra’’ window glass admits ultra-violet sun rays. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order ... pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oi! or gas) 
81"x 41" (holds 18 flats) only $23.95. Model 2 (oi! or gas) 
81”"x 67” (holds 30 flats) only $29.95. Electric models 2 
extra. Keene flats (634"x 13"x 234") 15 cents each. 


BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys. 
tem, and heat control, Model 1 — only $9.95; Mode! 2- 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f.0.b. factory, 
Order today . . . avoid delay when rush comes, 





KEENE MFG. CO.. DEPT. 768-A2, RACINE, wisc, 


Ask Us About Our Large 
Specimen Trees and 
Shrubs for Winter 
Moving 





Among which are Arborvites 
—both white and pink Dog. 
woods — all varieties of 
Taxus (Yews) — Concolors — 
Douglas Spruce—Beech, both 
green and purple—Hemlocks 
—Norway and Sugar Maples 
—Also a host of other worth- 
while Azaleas, Trees and 


Shrubs. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 


DELPHINIUM 
NEW FRAGRANT 


The perfume of the Almond blossom, 
sweetest at dusk. Seeds saved only from 
fully double flowers of largest size, in 
whole charming range of Delphinium 
colorings. Pkt. 25c; % oz. $1.35. 

For 28 other Delphiniums, and for 

seeds of nearly 3,000 unusual 

flowers of all kinds, see my Unique 

Catalog. Write Dept. B for 
your copy now. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


PENTSTEMON BARRETTAE 


A little known dwarf evergreen shrub of 
the first rank having thick rounded leaves 
of silvery green and masses of brilliant ver- 
million-rose flowers. 3 for $1.00 postpaid. 


Catalog free, pronouncing over 
1000 hardy plant names. 


E. 101 SHARP AVE., RM. 4i! 
SPOKANE Ww AP 


QOUTUG NG EEERTE 


— 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 
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AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 


e VAUGHAN’s new garden annual 

is the world’s outstanding seed catalog. Shows 240 
different flowers in color—describes 2164 newest 
yaricties of annuals, perennials, roses, water lilies, 
gladioli, dahlias and all other favorites——many 
unobtainable elsewhere. Also fine-flavored table veg- 
etables. Contains cultural instructions, complete 
pictures, prices (with special discounts and offers), 
descriptions of ev ing home gardeners could 
desire. Sent FREE—post-paid. Write ! 
SPECIAL FOR 1938— Tiniest zinnia (Z. Lin- 


jaris) deep orange, yellow stripe. 10 in. 
RY) tall, spread 2 ft. Send 10c for large pkt. 
= VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 342 
ays 


10 West Randolph Street, Chicago 
47 Barclay Street, New York 


HYDRAZINE SULPHATE 


is recommended by Prof. Alex Laurie 
of Ohio State University, in “Horti- 
culture,” December 15, 1937, to keep 
cut flowers fresh longer. We offer a 
convenient size ready to use without 
any bother. Sent postpaid, 15c each 
or ten for $1. 


H. WATERHOUSE, Chemicals 
8 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 








RUSSELL LUPINS 


Guaranteed Russell Lupins 
seed can be obtained only in 
the growers’ original! colored 
pockets, sealed with the \ 
trade-mark bearing the head \ 

of George Russell, the origi- \' iO 
nator. Refuse all other offers. - 


Russell Lupins packets of 12 seeds 25 cts. 50 seeds 65 
tts. 120 seeds $1.25. 250 seeds $2.50. Complete 
illustrated descriptive circulars on request. 


EDWARD C. VICK, American Representative 
205 ELWOOD AVENUE . NEWARK, N. J. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


We will ship, prepaid, 2 each large 
gladiolus bulbs, correctly labeled for 
$2.00: 


AMADOR MISS EDITH ROWE 
BLUE DANUBE PELEGRINA 

BETTY CO-ED POLAR ICE 
ELKHART SALBACH’S PINK 
JEAN DU TAILLES VANITY FAIR 
MAMMOTH WHITE WASAGA 


Extra Gratis—2 Talisman 
Send for New 1988 Oatalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW _ HAMPSHIRE 


HARDY LILIUMS 


50 varieties, Lilies suitable for Spring 
Plantings. 

75 varieties Lilium seeds t» sow in- 
doors now or outdoors later. 

“Lilies and Their Culture in North 
America,” by W. N. Craig. $3.00 
prepaid. 


“The Lily Year Book” of Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society for 1937. $2.00. 


Also a few copies of the issue for 1936. 


These are finely illustrated and 
eminently practical. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 


FOR COMPLETE 
GARDEN SERVICE 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 
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New Guide to Fern Identification 


‘Guide to Eastern Ferns,’’ by Edgar T. Wherry. Published by the Science 
Press Printing Company, Lancaster, Pa. Price $1.00. 


This small and inexpensive volume rates more than a pass- 
ing reference. There are many reasons why it will be studied 
with interest by fern-growing experts. Professor Wherry, 
who is a member of the botany staff at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is meticulously accurate in his own writings and has 
a hawk-like eye for mistakes in the writings of others. As the 
readers of Horticulture know, he has several times pointed out 
errors—some of them glaring errors-—in various contribu- 
tions. His own book, therefore, may be looked upon as con- 
taining the last word in the identification of ferns. 

Each species in this book is illustrated by a line drawing on 
a page facing that which contains the description, making 
identification particularly easy. The natural habitat of each 
species is described on the basis of the author’s acquaintance 
with the plant in the field. Eight pages at the end of the book 
are devoted to fern cultivation, a feature which will be par- 
ticularly valuable, for the author has made tables to indicate 
the requirements of the different ferns in the matter of mois- 
ture, acidity and the like. 


A Notable New Book by Mrs. Wilder 


‘“The Garden in Color,’ by Louise Beebe Wilder. Published by Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $7.50. 


When the Macmillan Company came into possession of 
several hundred remarkably good color plates of plants and 
flowers, it turned to Mrs. Wilder for suitable text to accom- 
pany them. A better choice could not have been made. Mrs. 
Wilder’s accuracy is seldom questioned, and the literary qual- 
ity of whatever she writes adds to its charm. 

Garden makers are offered a book, therefore, which is made 
doubly charming and doubly valuable by an excellent combi- 
nation of text and illustrations. In most instances, the color 
work is highly satisfactory. A few plates are open to criticism, 
to be sure, but no collection of this kind could be perfect. The 
results, on the whole, are uncommonly good. The book is a 
large one, of course, filling 327 pages, and has a sumptuous 


appearance, which is to be expected in a publication of this 
kind. 


Twenty New Apples Recommended 


Erect new varieties of apples and two new crab apples 
are on the list of recommended fruits published by the 
New York State Fruit Testing Association in its 1937-38 
catalogue and are approved for trial by fruit specialists at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

These varieties either originated on the grounds of the ex- 
periment station or have been tested in the station orchards for 
a sufficient length of time to convince the fruit specialists that 
they possess characteristics that make them worthy of trial. 
The fruit testing association co-operates closely with the ex- 




















BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
FEEDERS — WILD BIRD CAKES 


No. 118 Bishop 
Suet Rack, of pine 
with hardwood 
dowels, stained 
brown. Complete 
with 2 Wild Bird 
Cakes, $2.00 post- 

aid. Rack only, 
31 50. At Seed 


INCORPORATED or direct. 
Catalogue 
FRAMINGHAM, NO. ABINGTON WELLES L. BISHOP 
MASS. MASS. 144 MURDOCK AVENUE MERIDEN, CONN. 











and Bird Stores | 


New 1938 Catalog 


of New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Offers a complete line of the Best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Peren- 
nials, Wild-flowers. 


LARGEST COLLECTION 


f 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


| MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 
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j Exquisitely ruffled, richly veined, 5 in. 


across. Glorious scarlets, 
pinks, lavenders, purples, 
fall colors mixed — a full 


{ 25c-packet of seeds, only... 


; Giant RUFFLED PETUNIAS 
1 Fie Separate Coton 


! 5 favorites, Robin Hood (deep crimson), 
' Copper Rose, Mauve Queen, Pink 
' Pearl, Evening Star (white), all 
1 5 packets of seeds, 1 of each, 
| (value $1.70) for OS 


Burpee’s PETUNIA GARDEN 


Many colors and types; Giant Ruffled, 
Enchantress (tyrian-rose) and Mauve 
Queen; Giant Fringed, Lady Gay (white 
edged claret) and Salmon Beauty; 
Large-Flowered Bedding (Balcony), 5 
colors—Blue Wonder. Flaming Velvet, 
Purple Prince, Rose, White; Dwarf Bed- 


ding, Ceckatoo (purple spotted 
white), Rose Gem, Twinkles 
(rose, white-starred); all 12 


packets (value $2.80) for only 








Burpee’s ZINNIA GARDEN 


All types, all sizes, all colors—Giant 
Dahlia-Flowered, scarlet, lavender, rose, 
yeliow; Cut-and-Come-Again, salmon- 
rose, scarlet, yellow, white; Cupids 
(smallest of all), carmine, scarlet, yel- 


low, white; and a pkt. each, 

all colors mixed, of: Mexicana, 

Navajo, Fantasy, Scabiosa-F1., 

all 16 pkts. (value $2.05) for. 
Burpee’s ASTER GARDEN 

6 types, 12 favorite colors, 2 of each of: 


California Giant Double, Giant Crego, 
Giant Branching, American 


Beauty, Mammoth Peony-F1., 
Royal, all 12 pkts. (value 


Se PP sacecccudeosnens 





Burpee’s MARIGOLD GARDEN 


Various kinds, including 3 with odorless 
foliage—Burpee Gold, Crown of Gold, 
Yellow Crown—also Golden West, Prim- 
rose Queen, Surprise Mixed, Yellow Su- 
preme, Sunset Giants, Flaming 


Fire (tall single French), Har- 
mony (dwarf double French), 

all 10 pkts., (value $1.90) for. 
Giant DOUBLE NASTURTIUMS 


Burpee’s Dwarf Globe (compact) 
Salmon-cerise, ruby-red, scarlet, 
mahogany,primrose, orange,and 
golden yellow—all 7 packets 
(value $1.75) for only....... 


Giant Ruffled SWEET PEAS 


From Burpee’s Famous Floradale Farms 
Crimson, cerise, salmon-cerise, 


rose-pink, blue, white, prim- 4 
rose, salmon-pink, mauve, all 9 
pkts. (value $1.70) for....... 
THIS AD MAY BE USED AS 
AN ORDER BLANK 


i 


Just clip this column to save time or write out 


your order if you prefer. 


Also ask for the new 
Burpee Seed Catalog. 
144 pages of pictures 
and complete informa- 
tion about every flower 
and vegetable worth 
growing — the garden 
guide you'll prize most § 
for yourgarden in 1938. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
$22 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


Send me postpaid, the seeds marked above. 











Enclosed is $ 


Name 


Address 
(J Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog free. 
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THE MOST practi. 
cal and complete 
Window- Side 
Feeder built. Mr. 
Ferdinand wishes to 
thank the numerous 
purchasers of his most 
practical and complete 
window-side feeder. 


Postpaid $2.50 


BeETTER-BILT BIRD 
BUNGALOWS 


. FERDINAND, Originator 
SO. LINCOLN, MASs. 


MORE THAN 1100 ROCK AND 
ALPINE PLANTS are listed in 
our free catalogue on CONTINU- 


OUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


periment station in propagating planting stocks of the sta- 
tion’s new fruits and of new sorts originating elsewhere but 
recommended for trial by the station specialists. 

While the McIntosh and Delicious types of apples are now 
finding great favor, all of the varieties of these two types have 
important faults, do not cover the apple season, and do not 
serve all purposes, declare the station specialists in explaining c 
why their apple breeding program stresses the development of “Ze ‘a 
new McIntosh and Delicious types especially. 

Probably the most promising new McIntosh apple since: 
the introduction of Cortland by the experiment station some 
years ago is the Kendall. It has attracted more attention from 
fruit growers than any other new apple because of its fine 
quality, attractive appearance, and promise of a variety that 
might possibly replace Baldwin. Other promising McIntosh 
types are Early McIntosh, Macoun, Milton, Ogden, Sweet 
McIntosh, and two Canadian varieties, Lobo and Melba. 
Among the new Delicious types are Medina, Newfane, Or- 
leans, and Sweet Delicious, while other new varieties included 


5012 DIFFERENT 
FLOWER SEEDS 
DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATA- 
LOGUE ever published, it in- 
cludes many rare and uncommon 
seeds, Choice DELPHINIUM, 
LUPINES, LILIUMS, 
PRIMULAS, SHRUBS, 
HERBACEOUS and ALPINE 
PLANTS in great variety. 176 
Pages crammed with informa- 
tion, 24 Pages Coloured IIlus- 


trations. Free on application, 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
LONDON ROAD 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 

















iant Dahlia-Flowered blooms, 5 in. across 
4 favorite -olors, Searlet, Lavender, 


Yellow, Rose—a 15c-Pkt. of seeds 
oD stpaid for 





EUROPEAN Garden TOUR 


Under personal leadership of Mr. Arthur 
Herrington, General Manager of Interna- 
tional Flower Show, sails July 13th, S. S. 
NORMANDIE, visiting 6 countries, and the 
Gardens of Europe—50 days, $745.00. 


Full details from 


ARTHUR HERRINGTON OR HOLIDAY TOURS, INC. 
535 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 


BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 








1938 SPRING PLANTING 
GUIDE AND FLOWER CATALOG 


Just off the press. Contains complete 

information and gorgeous natural- 

color illustrations of seeds, bulbs, 

roses, hardy plants of unusual merit. 

Many worthwhile novelties. Offered 

FREE by American Branch of world-famous 

Dutch Bulb Grower. Send a penny postcard 
today for your copy. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 
From Grower Direct to Consumer 





@ KEEP PLANTS CLEAN 


e 
Spray AGRI PA Stainless— 
with as Non-Poisonous 
Indoors, insects work the year around. 
AGRI-PAX destroys both Sucking and 
Chewing types. Use as spray or wash. 
Quart $1.00, postpaid, order today 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. H BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


UNCOMMON TREES 


Trees that give character to every land 
scape; ready for Autumn planting; bargain 
Prank now. 

ranklinia (Gordonia) Koster Blue Spruce 
Red-flowering Dogwood Pfitzer Juniper 

Kelsey’s Berrybush Yew 
Autumn Catalog mailed on request 

KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 

SO CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TREE MOVING 


Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work ata 
reasonable cost. 

& FRANKE, INC. 


WHITE 
BROOKLINE MASS. 
Asp. 4204-4205 


























on the list are Carlton, Crimson Beauty, Lodi, Red Duchess, 
Red Gravenstein, Red Sauce, Red Spy, and Dolgo and Young 


America, crab apples. 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Alanwold Nursery. (Neshaminy, Bock’s Co., Pa.) Azaleas and rhododendrons. 
Amawalk Nursery. (Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y.) Trees. 

Andorra Nurseries. (Phila., Pa.) General catalog. 

Bay State Nurseries. (No. Abington, Mass.) Price list Fall 1937. 

Blossfeld, Robert. (Potsdam, Germany) Seeds. 

Bolton, Robert, & Son. (Halstead, Essex, Eng.) Flower seeds. 

Boothman, Stuart. (Maidenhead, Eng.) Alpine seed, 1937, collections. 

Burbage Nurseries. (Leicestershire, Eng.) Roses and general nursery stock, 1937-38. 
Burbrec Nurseries. (Lexington, Mass.) General catalog. 

Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. (Phila., Pa.) Seeds, 1938. 

California Nursery Co. (Niles, Calif.) General nursery catalogue, 1938. 

Clifton, W. A. R. (Chichester, Eng.) Zonal pelargoniums. 

Dickson &% Robinson. (Manchester, Eng.) Seeds, 1938. 

Dippe, Gebruder. (Quedlinburg, Germany) Seeds. 

Dixie Rose Nursery. (Tyler, Texas) Roses. 

Don Seed and Bulb Corp. (Paterson, N. J.) Seeds, plants, bulbs, Spring 1938. Seed 


novelties, 1938. 


Dreer, Henry A. (Phila., Pa.) General catalog, 1938. 

Farr Nursery Co. (Weiser Park, Pa.) Plant catalog. 

Franklin Nursery. (Minneapolis, Minn.) Peonies. 

Green Pastures Gardens. (Seattle, Wash.) Foreign rock plants and shrubs, native 


alpines, ferns, dwarf conifers, etc. 


Gurney. (Yankton, S. D.) General catalog. 


Hallawell Seed Co. (San Francisco, Calif.) General catalog 1938. 
Hastings, H. G., Co. (Atlanta, Ga.) Seeds, 1938. 

Hershey, J. W., Nurseries. (Downington, Pa.) Nut tree price list. 
Howard & Smith. (Montebello, Calif.) Plant catalog. 


Hufeld, Fritz. 
Perennials, 1938. 


(Darmstadt, Germany) Greenhouse and stove plant seeds, 


1938. 


Hunt, William M.. & Co. (115 W. 45th St., N. Y. C.) Bulbs. Seeds, 1938. 

Kellogg, R. M., Co. (Three Rivers, Mich.) 1938 garden book. 

Kunderd, A. E., Inc. (Goshen, Ind.) Gladioli, 1938. 

Leuthardt, Henry. (King St., Port Chester, N. Y.) Espalier, dwarf trained fruit 


trees. 


Lissadell. (Sligo, I. F. S.) Seeds, Autumn 1937, Spring 1938. 
McGregor Bros.. Co. (Springfield, O.) Plant catalog. 
Menella, Ditta Carmine Faraone. (Torre del Greco, Naples, Italy) General catalog, 


1937-38 (in Italian). 


Mette, Heinrich. (Quedlinburg, Germany) Seeds, 1937-38. 
Muller-Sealy Co. (145 W. 45th St., N. Y. C.) Flower and vegetable seeds, Spring 


1938. 


Park, George W. (Greenwood, S. C.) Flower seeds, 1938. 

Perdue, C. S. (Showell, Md.) 1938—Strawberries. 

Pfitzer, Wilhelm. (Stuttgart, Germany) Gladiolus novelties, Autumn 1937, Spring 
1938. Flower and vegetable seeds (in German). 

Premier Dahlia Gardens. (Hillside, N. J.) Dahlias, 1938. 

Pudor’s Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) 1938---Plants, seeds, bulbs. 

Salbach, Carl. (Berkeley, Calif.) Dahlias, gladiolus, seeds, 1938. 


Shride, C. L. (Vashon, Wash.) Lilies. 


Stillman, G. L. (Westerly, R. I.) Dahlias, 1938. 
Trivett’s Tested Seeds, Inc. (134 Washington St., N. Y. C.) Seeds, 1938. 
Vetterle & Reinelt. (Capitola, Calif.) 1938—-Tuberous begonias, gloxinias, del- 


phiniums, gerberas. 


Wada, K. (Numazu-shi, Japan) Iris, peonies, trees and shrubs, plants. 
West Los Angeles Nursery. (646 S. Saltair Ave., Brentwood Heights, Calif.) Gera- 


nium and pelargonium varieties. 


Whitelegg, G. G. (Chislehurst, Kent, Eng.) General catalogue. 
Wilcox, Roy F., & Co. (Montebello, Calif.) Decorative plants. 
Will, Oscar H., 8 Co. (Bismarck, N. D.) Seeds, 1938 











“A Little Book about ROSES” 


A different kind of Catalog (35th Annual Issue), 
written by men who have spent their lives with 
Roses and Peonies. Shows in natural colors the 
most promising Rose introductions and the cream 
of the standard kinds; tells all about culture, pran- 
ing, etc. Write for your copy—FREE. 


GEO. H. PETERSON, INC. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 


NURSERY: PARAMUS RD., ARCOLA, N. J. 
MAIL: Box 45 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 





SEVEN PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 

Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
The Lawn: How to Make It, etc. 

Garden Club Programs 

Begonias and Their Culture 

Rock Gardens and What to Growin Them 25c 
Grape Culture -10c 
Rule Book for Exhibitors and Judges . . 25c 
Sent on receipt of check or stamps 





A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Subur- 

banites, Country Estates 

and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms ; 

American Farm Machine Co. AN = 

1084 33rd Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Minn. “Ss 





ame A Real Garden Spot = 


C! 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Cc., Pennsylvania. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





GREENHOUSE, 8’x 10’, $98.00, can at- 
tach to any building. George Pearce & Son, 
Greenhouse Builders, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 





600 Hardy HIMALAYAN FLOWERS — 
10, 24, 50 choice kinds for $1.25, $2.50, 
= Ghose & Co., Townend, Darjeeling, 
ndia. 





EDUCATIONAL LECTURE for home dirt 
ardeners. General or specialized subjects. 
ecial rates to small Clubs. HAROLD T. 
—" 124 Edgell Rd., Framingham Center, 
Ss. 





ALASKA WILDFLOWER SEEDS: Also 
Alaskan grown flower and garden seeds. 
Catalog. Caribou Island Seeds, Caribou 
Island, Skilak Lake, Seward, Alaska. 





EARLIEST BLOSSOMS for Rock Gardens. 
Dwarf Iris free with every order. Native 
Perennials, Ferns, Orchids. Orchidwood 
Gardens, Liberty, N. C. 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Man for general work on coun- 
try place in Rhode Island. Preference given 
to one who can milk. M. J., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: Pract! 
cal experience .n greenhouses, lawns, vege 
tables and live stock. Married, childless, 
middle aged. Good references. Address 
W. A. C., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
Mass. 








